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BOOK REVIEWS. I45 

M. Roberty has added a postscript to his book, on the relations of monism to 
reality, and announces that he is at work upon an ethical treatise which will appear 
within a year, entitled La deception du bien et l "immorality future. ji. 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley, Lecturer on Philosophy in Queen Mar- 
garet College, Glasgow. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & 
Sons. 1894. Pp. 337. 

The six essays which constitute this work have for their titles : " Jewish Pessi- 
mism"; " Mediaeval Mysticism "; " Hamlet"; The Pessimistic Element in Goethe ;" 
"Berkeley, Kant, and Schopenhauer " ; and " Pessimism as a System." The author 
has contemplated for some time an exhaustive work on Pessimism, but preoccupa- 
tion of various kinds has prevented him from carrying out his plan. His hope is, 
therefore, that the two technical essays of this collection, the two last, will be re- 
garded as suggestive rather than as final. "They represent preparatory inquiries, 
not concluding deliverances." In them, however, will be found the author's views 
of his subject. 

" Monism," he says, "in some form or another, is doubtless the goal of mod- 
"ern thought. But it has already been tried, and its results have proved suffi- 
"ciently disastrous. Why, then, do we tend to adopt it? It is to be borne in 
" mind, with Berkeley, that whatever our theories or methods, the problem of phi- 
" losophy is the Absolute. To see all things in relation to God, and as connected 
"with what may be provisionally called God's moral government of the universe, 
' ' is the ideal. There is a large measure of faith in philosophising. For, al- 
' ' though many questions defy our best efforts, and although the attempted rebuild- 
' ' ing of the universe to our own souls is always inadequate, the very fact that the 
' ' problems exist, and the very truth that there is a universe — not a chaos — irresist- 
' ' ibly brings home certain convictions. Taking life at its highest worth for me as 
' ' a person, accepting the ' music of the spheres ' as musical for me, I must invari- 
" ably, if in the widest sense, declare, Credo ut intelligam. ... So intimately is this 
faith bound up with speculation, that it may be dogmatically said, if a man be 
' uncertain about God he cannot be sure about anything. Psychology itself, in so 
" far as it forms the necessary prelude to philosophical investigation, bears witness 
" to this. For it implies not simply self -reflexion and experiment upon the bodily 
' ' organism, but also appreciation of the past, belief in what mental activity has 
" already accomplished. It presupposes, that is, an order ruled by mind, which is 
' ' not of individual creation ; nay, in such an order is the pledge of its existence no 
"less than the voucher for its value." 

"Startling as the utterances of modern pessimism may appear," we read again, 
" they are no products of capricious self -dissatisfaction. They do not necessarily 
"bear witness to broken ideals, to adverse fortunes, or to embittered lives. They 
' ' are rather the results of matured reflexion on the graver problems of metaphys- 
"ics, ethics, and religion." 
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Yet as a correct philosophy how does pessimism stand ? In its Schopenhauerian 
shape ' ' it conforms to scarcely one of the requirements of a monistic theory ; and 
" this is the more certain, that it has been repudiated in essentials by later sympa- 
" thisers. Suicide by metaphysics is the end which it proposes to man ; it is itself 
' ' a metaphysical felo de se, and as such may be taken either for dead or unaccount- 
"able." 

In Hartmann, whom he considers as Schopenhauer's equal, and in some re- 
spects his superior, the author finds five chief defects : (1) the insufficiency of the 
Unconscious as a principle of monism ; (2) the metaphysical absurdity of pessi- 
mism ; (3) its basing its moral theory upon a teleological view of the world ; (4) 
that neither pleasure nor pain is the criterion of the moral worth of a life ; and (5) 
the inadequacy of the theory as a philosophy of religion. 

The author concludes : ' ' The cumulative action of morality, having for chiefest 
"illustration the influence of Jesus, is a standing fact which neither Pessimism nor 
" Eudaemonism can compass. The real sacrifice of the whole man to what heart 
"and head recognise as the good character can neither be surmounted by Pessimism 
"nor grounded on Hedonism. Far rather, personal devotion to the perfecting of a 
' ' society, which includes self, transcends the painful half-truth of Pessimism and 
"the derogatory untruth of Sensationalism. For, the destruction of sin is to be 
' ' accomplished neither by the cessation of pain nor by the positive satisfaction of 
"sense, but by that active purifying of heart which, be theories what they may, 
"constitutes man's single means of communion with God." fi. 

Ethics of Citizenship. By John Maccunn, M. A., Professor of Philosophy in 
University College, Liverpool. New York : Macmillan & Co. 1894. Price 
$1.50. Pp., 223. 
The purpose of this handsome little book is "to connect some leading aspects 
of democratic citizenship with ethical facts and beliefs." The nine essays consti- 
tuting it are called: "The Equality of Men," "Fraternity, The Rights of 

Man,'" "Citizenship," "The Rule of the Majority in Politics," " Party and Po- 
litical Consistency," " Democracy and Character," and "Some Economic and Moral 
Aspects of Luxury." "In The Equality of Men justification is sought for the be- 
' ' stowal upon the citizen of civil and political rights, as well as for the increased 
' ' attention given of recent years to questions relating to the distribntion of wealth ; 
" and this justification is found, not in the untenable doctrine that men are equal, 
' ' but in the fact recognised alike in moral and in religious experience, that the 
" humblest member of the community possesses a spiritual worth which effectually 
"parts the man from the chattel and the animal. 

"The same idea is applied in Fraternity to a consideration of the nature of 
' ' social ties. Powerful as are the forces which make for individualism, and even 
' ' for the disintegration of society, these, it is contended, find a final limit in that 
"mutual respect and sympathy which arise between man and man, as soon as each 



